l6o   FORTY YEARS IN AND OUT OF PARLIAMENT

naval guns that made a noise quite out of proportion to their
effectiveness, and were very nerve-racking. Often would I try to
get to the House of Commons and find transport completely
disorganised.

But London carried on with its ordinary work and so did the
House of Commons. The fact that we had a job of work to do
did make it easier to face up to air raids. I was going about the
country with my naval sub-committee during week-ends, and the
House sat as usual during the week and carried on with its business.

Nor can I say there was anything to be specially joyful about in
the North African campaign. WavelPs first campaign was a
success, but it was followed by a serious set-back in Greece and
Crete with heavy losses both to the Army and the Navy, and in
which the inadequate strength of our Air Force was clearly revealed.

On 2 ist June, 1941, I was staying down near Southampton
at an hotel. I, had come down to see my son Nicholas who was in
command of a small ship which was being fitted out for service.
All was quiet and peaceful and then about midnight the sirens
went and we had a terrific air raid, bombs dropping all around
us and doing a lot of damage*

On the following afternoon, Sunday, 2 2nd June, came the
astonishing news of the invasion of Russia by" Germany. Everyone
was completely taken by surprise. Then, that afternoon, we heard
Churchill's declaration. I think, considering the circumstances,
that speech of his was the finest he made during^the war. It was
not only the content of it but the clear and decisive statement of
support. If there had been any hesitation or delay it would
have made all the difference. The people listening at that hotel
were mostly middleTclass, frightened of Russia and Communism,
but Churchill's lead heartened all of us and gave the nation a real
new ally and broke our isolation.

The proper appraisement of the German invasion of Russia in
1941 has yet to be written. The invading armies at first carried
all before them and the resistance was almost negligible.

Many well-informed public men did not think the Russians
could hold out for more than three months, and others estimated
that at most they could survive the winter.

I believe the historian will,say that Winston ChurchilPs clear
and definite promise of active help had much to do with the stoutness
of the Russian resistance!

And there was something magnificent in his gesture.

He hated Communism and everything it stood for, but he
swallowed all his prejudices, conscious that however hateful its
doctrines might be to him, they were a lesser evil than the Nazi
threat to civilisation. But if Great Britain alone had promised help